GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
humour. There were walks to be had over moors alive with
blossom. There were excursions to the sea, visits to Sintra and to
Palmella. The Estorils began to live up to their reputation. Light
tweeds replaced the sombre overcoats. The people began to smile
more readily, but fewer and fewer boats were putting in at the river
and overseas trade was beginning to reach a standstill. Life
remained pleasant enough. Infinite variety lay at one's doorstep.
It was possible to leave a Lisbon bank in the centre of the city and
to be looking (within the hour) at fishermen in whose veins ran
Liguric and Phoenician blood. Within thirty minutes or thereabouts,
by metro, it was possible to be walking through the old fish market
at Caescais, along the corniche road to the junction of the river
and the sea, inland through the mimosa-scented Marinha, thence
to a country lane and so on to the one-time Moorish stronghold of
Sintra. In the city time (and gossip, rumour and intrigue) ran on
wheels. Outside Lisbon, faces, manner, clothing, habit and
probably speech, were of the fifteenth century. In the rasca with
two lateen sails, in the calao, the long craft with one sail, in the light,
rhythmic steps of the fish-seller, his belt, his cap and flat baskets
attached to the ends of a stick, in the high-sea and net fishermen
from the Alfama and Boa Vista quarters, in the sing-song of the street
vendors, and in the villages, time stayed still. The great pile of
Jeronymos at Belem told again the story of Prince Henry, Bartolo-
meu Dias, Vasco da Gama, Cabral and the magnificence of Manoel
the Fortunate. In the Palace of Queluz one walked in the courts
of the eighteenth century. The Convent of Carmo spoke eloquently
of the disaster of All Saints' Day, 1755. The story of a marble quay
could be read again as one sat in the sun in the Praca da Commercio,
watched the penny steamer come in from the other side of the river
and threw crumbs to the snow-white, fluttering clouds of seagulls
rising and falling against the glint of the river. Here it was that
great crowds had foregathered and knelt in prayer, clutching
reliquaries and carrying " drops of some saint's blood " as a Portu-
guese king fought death on a bed of sickness. He recovered, and
40,000 silver pennies were distributed among them. The years
pass. Great crowds are again in the square, looking on while an
open carriage is driven slowly away with a weeping queen and the
bodies of a king and a crown prince. Estoril told the story of a
country at peace, while in the faces of the refugees there could be
seen some of the folly of a second great world war. War took
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